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CHAPTER  I 


REVIEW  OF  THE  LITERATURE  AND 
STATEMENT  OF  THE  PROBLEM 

The  need  for  nx3re  reliable  and  precise  descriptions  of  voice 
quality  currently  constitutes  one  of  the  most   important  problems  con- 
fronting speech  scientists  and  speech  pathologists.     Most  authors  (1) 
(4)    (14)    (30)    (58)    (62)  agree  that  the  normal  voice  should  exhibit 
adequate  loudness  and  pitch  and  a  clear  pleasant  tone.     While  descrip- 
tions of  loudness  and  pitch  can  be  related  to  the  physical  continuums 
of  intensity  and  frequency,  descriptions  of  quality  are  inconsistent 
and  tenuous  due  to  a  1acl<;  of  established  physical  correlates  This 
is   true  not  only  cf  norinal  voice  quality  but  also  applies  to  deviant 
quality.     As  a  result,  attempts  to  describe  normal  and  deviant  voice 
quality  resulted   in  the  formation  of  many  ambiguous  categories  (20) 
(22)    (26)    (45)    (47).     For  example,  Rush   (45)  categorized  voice  quality 
as  natural,  w»iisp«r,  falsetto  and  orotund.     Later,  Goldsbury  and 
Russell    (22)  added  nasal  or  twangy,  pectoral  or  heavy-hollow,  and 
harsh  or  husky-grating  to  Rush's  basic  four.     Another  system  was  pro- 
posed  by  Hamill    (26)  who  suggested  pure  tone,  orotund,  aspirate, 
gutteral,  pectoral,  nasal  and  falsetto  as  a  set  of  voice  quality  cate- 
gories.    While  Fulton  and  Trueblood   (20)  generally  agreed  with  the 
classification  system  of  Hamill,   they  substituted  the  term  normal  for 
pure  tone.     It   is  apparent  that  this  lack  of  agreement   in  voice  quality 
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categorization  has  contributed  in  a  substantia)  manner  to  the  ambi- 
guity of  voice  quality  descriptions.     In  turn,  effective  communication 
among  research  and  clinical  workers  has  been  greatly  limited. 

Even  with  current  writers   (4)    (14)    (58)    (62),  consistency  is 
not  easily  found.     Anderson  (I)  suggests  the  terms  breathlness, 
hoarseness  and  husi<.iness,  harshness  and  stridency,  and  throatiness  as 
labels  of  voice  disorders.     Then,  however,  he  uses  the  term  harsh  as  a 
partial  description  of  huslciness  and  throatiness  and  breathiness  to 
describe  hoarseness.    This  would  seem  to  indicate  no  clear  cut  or 
definitive  boundaries  among  his  categories.    Van  Riper  (57)  writes 
that  voice  quality  defects  "include  excess  nasality,  denasality, 
throatiness,  harshness  and  all  the  other  descriptive  terms  which  may 
be  used  to  denote  peculiarities  of  timbre."    This  statement  emphasizes 
the  lack  of  agreement  and  precision  among  current  descriptions  of 
deviant  voice  quality.     Such  confusion  is  stressed  by  Joos  (32)  who 
has  suggested  that  the  necessity  of  expression  or  description  has  led 
to  the  use  of  terms  for  which  inadequacy  is  often  overlooked.  He 
stated  further  that  a  lack  of  sophisticated  instrumentation  has 
caused  the  assignment  of  these  terms  to  be  based  on  subjective  impres- 
sions rather  than  controlled  research. 

The  classification  developed  by  Curtis  (14)  and  Fairbanks  (17) 
seems  to  be  the  most  concise  and  least  ambiguous  available.    They  de- 
fine four  major  classes  of  voice  disorders:     nasality,  breathiness, 
hoarseness  and  harshness.    However,  there  is  still  considerable  mis- 
understanding with  respect  to  the  latter  two  classes.     Support  of 
this  statement  may  be  found  in  a  study  by  Thurman  (54)  who  rep>orted 
that  "hoarse  and  harsh  were  used  to  describe  the  same  voice"  more 


often  than  any  other  pair  of  categories.    He  also  mentioned  the 
occurrence  of  "the  greatest  confusion  between'the  terms  'hoarse' 
and  other  terms  and  between  'liarsh'  and  other  terms." 

A  related  problem  concerns  one  of  the  most  common  confusions 
of  this  type;  the  level  of  differentiation  between  clinical  harshness 
and  the  norral  vocal  phenomenon  of  vocal  fry.    For  example,  Moore  and 
von  Leden  (36)  suggest  that  vocal  fry  and  harshness  describe  the  same 
voice  quality  while  other  authors  (10)   (27)   (29)  regard  vocal  fry  as 
a  separate  entity.    A  complete  discussion  of  pertinent  research  will 
be  found  in  the  following  sections.    However,   it  is  relevant  at  this 
point,  to  indicate  that  tlie_purpose  of  this  invest  igat  ion^is^jo^estab- 
1  Ish  operational  definKj^ons  of  vocal  fry  and  harshness  In  conjunction 
with  and  ^sed  qn^^ysJ^jM^jpeasures. 

Research  in  Vocal  Fry 

In  this  investigation,  vocal  fry  Is  perceptually  defined  as  a 
quas i -per iod ic  series  of  relatively  distinct  pulses.    However,  this 
voice  quality  has  not  been  conclusively  determined.     Soine  authors 
(38)   (57)  have  alluded  to  the  possibility  that  It  may  be  a  normal  func- 
tion, while  others  (36)   (58)  have  stated  that  It  is  an  abnormal  voice 
quality  relating  to  harshness. 

In  a  recent  research  grant  proposal.  Hoi  lien  (27)  postulated 
that  "vocal  fry  is  a  normal  characteristic  of  the  human  voice."  He 
also  suggested  that  "vocal  fry  can  best  be  represented  as  a  register 
of  fundamentals  occurring  In  frequencies  below  the  normal  pitch  regis- 
ter just  as  falsetto  is  a  register  occurring  In  the  higher  frequencies 
of  the  pitch  continuum  of  human  phonatlon."    Support  for  these 
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contentions  is  evident  when  several  factors  are  considered.  First, 
vocal  fry  can  be  produced  by  virtually  everyone,  especially  after 
practice.     In  fact,  Moore  and  von  Leden   (36)  state  that  It  is  a  qual- 
ity "uttered  by  everyone  occasionally  and  by  some  people  most  of  the 
time."    Secondly,  the  frequency  of  vocal   fry  can  be  varied  within  a 
subject.     Hollien  and  Wendahl    (29)  found  that  subjects  were  able  to 
produce  vocal  fry  within  a  large  range  of  frequencies,  most  of  which 
fell  below  their  normal  register.     Finally,   in  a  pilot  study,  the 
author  found  that  Individuals  were  able  to  produce  a  range  of  fre- 
quencies in  these  separate  registers:     normal,  falsetto  and  vocal 
fry. 

Irrespective  of  the  contention  that  frequency  may  be  a  deter- 
minant of  vocal  fry^ioleniaw  {40)  reported  that  the  danfjfng  of  the 
wave  jrather  XhaoJts-  repetitloa  the  important  factor  in  its 

percept  ion.    Supfxirt  for  Coleman's  finding  was  reported  by  Wendahl, 
Hollien  and  Moore  (61).     In  this  study  a  large  number  of  phonel I egrams 
of  individuals  producing  vocal   fry  were  measured;   it  was  found  that ^ 
Jij^Jx^d^aiTped  waye  character  ized  this  qua^llty .     Th«jr-ei&cer  to 

meet  the  criterion  of  consistent  perception  throughout  the  register, 
some  alteration  must  take  place  in  the  larynx  to  maintain  the  damped, 
pulse-like  character  of  vocal  fry  at  frequencies  not  normally  per- 
ceived as  pulse-like.     Supportive  evidence  for  such  an  alteration  is 
supplied  by  the  high  speed  motion  picture  research  of  vocal  fold 
vibration  reported  by  Timke,  von  Leden  and  Moore  (55)-     They  found 
vocal  fry  to  be  the  result  of  a  pulse-like  opening  and  closing  of  the 
vocal  folds.    Further  evidence  that  damping  Is  the  crucial  parameter 
for  the  identification  of  vocal  fry  was  supplied  by  Wendahl  et  al . 
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(61).     They  coupled  an  electrical   laryngeal  analog   (LADIC)  to 
a  vowel  synthesizer  and  generated  wave-forms  very  similar  to  those 
of  vocal  fry.    When  this  signal  was  co«pared  to  human  vocal  fry 
phonation,  the  authors  comment  on  the  similarity  of  the  auditory 
event  by  stating:     "Even  the  experimenters,  who  have  had  consid- 
erable experience  in  listening  to  tape  recordings  of  the  signal  ob- 
tained from  each  source  (vocal  fry  and  the  electrical  analog)  were 
unable  to  perceive  differences  between  the  two."    They  conclude  that: 

It  would  seem  then  that  the  primary  criterion  that  must  be  met 
for  the  perception  of  a  voice  signal  as  vocal  fry  is  that  there 
be  nearly  corplete  damping  of  the  vocal   tract  between  successive 
excitations.     In  one  case,  where  there  are  two  wave-fronts 
occurring  in  rapid  succession  followed  by  a  long  time  interval 
before  the  next  set  of  wave-fronts,   the  criterion  has  been  met 
that  the  tract  be  allowed  to  decay.     In  the  perhaps  rnore  conmon 
case  of  a  single  pulse,  the  criterion  is  also  met. 

This  conclusion  was  corroborated  by  Coleman   (10)  who  reported  that 

even  for  frequencies  around  90  cps.  "there  was  little  relationship 

between  the  repetition  rate  and  the  perception  of  vocal  fry,"  but 

that  "when  the  damped  wave  has  been  allowed  to  decay  nearly  to  zero 

before  the  filters  are  restruck,  vocal   fry  will  be  perceived." 

Research  in  Harshness 

"Harshness"  is  a  subjective  term  applied  to  a  perceived 
phenomenon.     For  this   investigation,   the  definition  supplied  by 
Curtis  (1^4)  will  be  employed.    He  states  that  "harsh  voice  quality  has 
an  unpleasant,  rough,  rasping  sound,"  and  "if  often  heard  in  people  for 
w^iom  voice  production  seems  to  be  a  considerable  effort  or  strain." 

Systematic  investigations  of  this  phenomenon  have  generally 
taken  two  main  approaches:    judgmental  and  instrumental.     In  the 
judgmental  studies,  listeners  have  been  asked  to  report  their 
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perceptual   impressions  of  the  harsh  stimulus,  v^ile  instrumental 
studies  have  had  as  their  primary  goal   the  analysis  of  physical  and 
acoustical  properties  of  the  stimulus.     The  literature  will  be  reviewed 
with  these  two  approaches  in  mind  in  order  to  provide  a  rationale  for 
the  procedures  that  will  be  followed   in  this  research. 

Judgmental  Studies.     Studying  the  influence  of  certain  vowel 
types  on  the  degree  of  perceived  harshness,  Sherman  and  Linke  (51) 
had  fifteen  subjects,  whose  voices  were  diagnosed  as  clinically  harsh, 
read  six  different  passages.     Each  passage  had  a  predominance  of 
vowels  from  one  of  six  categories:     high,  low,  front,  back,   tense  and 
lax.    Thirty-five  judges  rated  the  passages  on  a  seven-point  scale  for 
degree  of  harshness.    Analysis  of  the  data  reveal ed  ^tat-i-Sllcai-iy- -s tg"- 
nigicant  differences  with  the  low  vowels  being  judged  more  harsh  than 
the  high  vowels.    Moreover,  although  not  statistically  significant, 
there  was  a  tendency  for  the  1  ax  vowels  to  be  less  harsh  than  the 
tense  vowels,  while  no  differences  were  noted  between  the  front  and 
back  vowel  groups.     The  reliability  of  these  ratings  had  been  estab- 
lished (Pearson  r  =  .57)  between  practice  and  test  ratings;  however, 
no  validity  measures  were  reported.     In  1955,  Brubaker  and  Dolpheide 
(8)   investigated  the  influence  of  consonants  and  vowels  on  the  judged 
voice  qualities  of  syllables  and  reported  results  very  similar  to  those 
of  Sherman  and  Linke. 

In  order  to  obtain  judgments  of  harshness  uncontaminated  by 
irrelevant  factors  such  as  articulation,   inflection,  general  effec- 
tiveness, etc.,  Sherman  (^9)  played  the  Sherman  and  Linke  (51) 
tapes  to  four  separate  groups  with  thirty  to  thirty-five  judges  in 
each  group.    All  groups  heard  the  tapes  played  forward  and  backward, 
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each  time  making  judgments  as  to  the  severity  of  the  voice  quality 
present.    Mean  Q  values  for  the  two  presentations  did  not  differ 
significantly,   indicating  validity  of  the  previous  judgments. 

Sherman  and  Jensen  (50)  attempted  to  evaluate  perceived  harsh- 
ness for  harsh  and  normal  voices  as  a  function  of  oral  reading  time. 
They  found  that  vocal  abuse  or  strain  (defined  as  prolonged  oral 
reading)  did  not  result   in  judgments  of  increased  severity  of  harsh- 
ness.   Their  major  conclusion  was  that  vocal  abuse,   if  present  in 
harsh  voice  production,  did  not  produce  physiological  changes   in  the 
larynx  that  resulted  in  judgments  of  increased  harshness. 

Rees  (44),   in  1958,   instructed  twelve  individuals  with  harsh 
voices  to  record  nine  vowels  1)    In  isolation,  2)   In  CVC  contexts  with 
eight  consonants,  aqd  3)  following  /h/.    Thirty-two  graduate  students 
then  ranked  the  randomized  recordings  on  a  1-7  scale  of  harshness.  An 
analysis  of  the  rankings  indicated  that  the  low  vowels  were  reported 
as  being  more  harsh  than  high  vowels,  vowels   in  voiced  and  fricative 
consonantal  environments  more  harsh  than  those  in  voiceless  and  stop- 
plQSive  environments .  and  isolated  vowels  more  harsh  than  vowels  pre- 
ceded by  /h/.    The  finding  that  low  vowels  are  reported  as  more  harsh 
than  high  vowels  is  in  agreement  with  the  previously  mentioned  Sher- 
man and  Linke  study  (51). 

It  is  important  to  note  that  in  studies  of  this  nature,  judges 
were  trained  on  material  similar  to  that  which  they  Were  to  evaluate 
In  the  test  situation.     The  effects  of  such  training  are  not  known. 
It  Is  also  difficult  to  know  the  exact  nature  of  the  signals  the  lis- 
teners were  judging  or  whether  the  voice  qualities  presented  were 
homogeneous  with  respect  to  their  auditory  characteristics.  It 
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woul^d  seem,  therefore,  that  investigations  are  needed  in  which  lis- 
teners are  required  to  mal<e  only  quality  discriminations  without 
prior  training,  without  having  to  define  the  quality  and  without 
having  to  assess  severity.     In  this  way,   the  listeners  would  be  re- 
sponding to  quality  similarities  or  differences  and  would  not  have  to 
specify  the  basis  of  their  Judgment. 

Further,   in  research  of  this  kind,   the  distinction  must  be 
made  be tween ^cj^i n i cal  harshness  and  simulated  harshness.     The  former 
may  be  characterized  In  terms  of  the  Curtis  definition  and   is  typi- 
fied by  a  functional  or  drgafVic  problem.     Simulated  harshness  can  be 
defined  as  a  voice  which  is  perceived  to  be  rougher  than  normal  but 
exhibits  no  pathology.    Unfortunately,  simulated  harshness  probably  con- 
sists primarily  of  vocal  fry.     The  possibility  that  this  distinction 
has  not  been  made  in  previous   investigations  may  contribute  to  the 
confusion  between  the  voice  disorder  of  harshness  and  the  normal 
function  of  vocal  fry.     hloreover,  that  this  distinction  has  not  been 
made  also  could  account  for  at  least  some  of  the  inconclusive  results 
reported  in  studies  of  harshness.    Thus,  even  though  these  perceptual 
studies  are  valuable,   it  must  not  be  assumed  that  they  describe  the 
physical  or  acoustical  properties  of  harshness,  but  rather  only  cer- 
tain aspects  of  the  severity  of  harsh-like  sounds.     In  other  words, 
they  offer  ittadequate  bases  for  the  precise  description  of  harshness. 

Acoustical  Studies.    One  of  the  early  acoustical  studies  of 
harshness  was  reported  by  Van  Dusen  (56)   In  19^1.    His  study  concerned 
what  he  referred  to  as  "metallic"  or  harsh  voice  quality.     Using  the 
Henricf  analyzer,  he  studied  the  spectra  of  five  vowels  at  five 
pitches  and  found  that  ^harsh- female  v&ices- Mad-isaos-L-of -the.  acous  t  i  c 
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energy  conLained  in  the  fundainenta) ,  while  norniial  voices  of  females 
had  most  of  the  energy  in  the  lower  overtones.    Harsh  male  voices, 
however,  had  a  spread  of  energy  throughout  the  spectrum,  more  so 
than  normal  voices  of  males.    These  findings  could  indicate  that 
1)  either  the  metallic  or  harsh  voice  manifests  itself  in  different 
ways  in  males  than  in  females,  2)   the  two  groups  did  not  exhibit  homo- 
geneous voice  quality,  or  3)   these  are  not  factors  actually  related  to 
harshness.    Fairbanks  (17)  showed  by  visual   inspection  of  sonagrams, 
spectral  differences  among  simulated  deviant  voice  qualities  as  pro- 
duced by  one  speaker.    He  reported  that  both  harshness  and  hoarseness 
had  relatively  well  defined  first  formant  regions.    A  difference  ap- 
peared, however,   in  the  upper  portions  of  their  spectra  as  harshness 
had  vertical  strlatlons  through  the  relatively  distinct  formant  re- 
gions indicating  a  pulse-like  signal.    The  upper  formants  of  hoarse 
quality  were  indistinct  and  exhibited  more  of  a  spread  of  energy 
throughout  the  spectrum  and  little  If  any  pulse  characteristics.  In 
still  another  study,  Thurman  (5^)  found  that  he  could  scale  various 
voice  disorders  but  could  not  differentiate  among  them  using  the 
spectrograph ic  technique  of  analysis.    The  results  obtained  by  Van 
Dusen  with  the  Henricl  analyzer  gives  relatively  precise  Information 
concerning  the  harmonic  structure  of  a  single  wave  whereas  the  sona- 
graph  utilized  by  Fairbanks  provides  somewhat  less  precise  information 
concerning  exact  harmonic  structure  but  does  so  over  successive  waves 
rather  than  a  single  wave  adding  the  dimension  of  time.     Con^aring  Van 
Dusen's  single  wave  to  Fairbanks'  succession  of  waves,   it  is  noted 
that  the  male  metallic  voice  appears  to  be  most  similar  to  the  hoarse 
voice  rather  than  the  harsh  voice.    This  similarity  Is  not  so  certain. 
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however,  knowing  that  Fairbanks  describes  hoarseness  as  combining 
the  features  of  harshness  and  breathiness.     Attempting  to  explain 
the  differentiation  achieved  by  Fairbanks  but  not  by  Thurman,  it 
could  be  stated  that  Fairbanks'   results  were  based  on  one  speaker 
simulating  voice  disorders  whereas  Thurman  used  more  than  one  speaker 
and  several  judges      Such  varied  and  diverse  results  among  studies 
also  may  be  due  _ui  part  to  the  refinement  of  instruments  and  tech- 
niques  in  spectrograph ic  investigations   (lb)    (40)    (^2).  Although 
spectra!  analysis   is  not  a  procedure  used   in  the  present  investigation, 
these  studies  were  discussed  in  order  to  indicate  different  research 
methodologies  utilized  by  different  Investigators. 

Several   studies  of  harshness  have  been  completed  that  used 
oscillographic  or  phone  1 1 egraph i c  techniques.     Bowler  employed  a 
custom-made  gal vanometr ic  oscillograph   in  order  to  carry  out  a  funda- 
mental  frequency  analysis  of  harsh  voice  quality.     He  found  that 
judgments  of  harsh  voice  quality  were  often  associated  with  frequency 
_iceaks_,  fall  iny  inflect  ions,  or  lower  t+tannoi'n»alftmd3rneiTra+  fre- 
quency; levels.     Conversely,  Duffy   (16)   found   instances  of  frequency 
breaks  on  his  phone  1 legrams  but  reported  no  consistent  corresponding 
judgments  of  harsh  or  rough  quality,     These  are  among  the  very  few 
studies  which  attempt  to  correlate  judgmental  and  physical  measures. 
That  these  findings  lacked  agreement  emphasizes  the  difficulty  in 
dealing  with  these  concepts  and  points  to  the  need  for  systematic, 
controlled  research  in  this  area. 

Another  relevant  area  of  interest   is  frequency  perturbations 
or  wave-to-wave  fluctuations   in  the  period  of  the  vocal  signal.  Dis- 
cussions of  speaking  fundamental  frequency  generally  have  been 
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conducted  with  the  assumption  that  the  frequency  at  which  the  vocal 
folds  vibrate  fs  a  consistent  quantity;  that  is,  the  periods  in  any 
sequence  of  cycles  are  very  similar  if  not  exactly  equal.  However, 
supportive  evidence  for  this  contention  is  not  readily  available.  In 
fact,  as  early  as  I9O6.  Scripture   {kS)  studied  speech  curves  and 
found  acoustical  data  indicative  of  wave-to-wave  variation  in  fre- 
quency and  artplitude.     Twenty  years  later,  Simon  (52)   reported  the 
variability  of  consecutive  wave  lengths   in  vocal  and  instrumental 
sounds.     While  it  must  be  recognized  that  some  df  this  variability 
may  have  resulted  from  measurement  error,  these  data  are  more  than 
lil<ely  accurate.     In  fact,  Stevens  and  House   (53)  and  Flanagan  (19) 
allow  for  the  possibility  of  variation  in  the  laryngeal   tone  by  re- 
ferring to  it  as  being  "quas i -periodic  "    Another  reason  to  suspect 
that  some  type  of  variation  occurs  in  the  vocal   folds   is  the  proposal 
by  Lieberman  (33),  who  states  that  the  introduction  of  wave-to-wave 
variation  into  tne  fundamental   frequency  of  synthesized  speech 
possibly  could  enhance   its  quality. 

The  relationship  between  perturbations  and  laryngeal 
pathology  has  been  demonstrated  by  Lieberman  (3^)  who  noted  that  as 
the  disorders   increasingly  interfere  with  the  normal  vibratory  pat- 
terns of  the  vocal  folds,  perturbations  increase.     Moore  and 
Thonpson  (35)  agree  and  state  that  from  their  research  random  funda- 
mental  frequency  perturbations  exist   in  hoarse  voices.     Another  of 
Lieberman's  findings  was  that  the  longer  the  fundamental  period,  the 
greater  the  perturbation      This  was  true  for  normal  voices  but  was 
even  more  pronounced  for  pathological   larynges  characterized  by 
growths  (i.e.   tumors,  polyps,  etc.).     Although  Lieberman  reported  no 
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data  concerning  the  correlation  between  the  extent  of  perturbations 
present  and  perceived  voice  quality,  Moore  and  Thorpson  stated 
that  increases   in  the  amount  of  random  variability  resulted   in  judg- 
ments of   increased  severity  of  hoarseness      Empirical  data  to  this 
effect  were  supplied  by  Wendahl    (60)  who  programmed  an  electrical 
laryngeal  analog   (LAOIC)   to  produce  ten  conditions  of  random  variation 
^]   to  Ino  Cps  around  a  median  frequency.     Over  five  hundred  judges 
participated  in  a  pa  i  red -coir^ar  isons  procedure  to  determine  which  of 
the  sounds  were  rougher,     H  i  $  results   indicate  that  the"  "magn  i  tude 
of  roughness  judgment  was  directly  re  1 ated  to.  frequency  di fferences 
between  successive  cycles."    That  is.  variation  of  t\0  cps  around  the 
median  frequency  of  100  cps  was  regarded  as  nore  rough  than  a  t:  1  cps 
var  i  at  ion . 

Sumn^ary 

From  the  material  presented   in  this  chapter,   it   is  apparent 
that  there  is  a  need  for  the   investigation  and  correlation  of  judg- 
mental and  acoustical   features  of  normal  as  well  as  of  abnormal  voice 
qualities.     Moreover,   it   is  equally  apparent  that  much  of  the  incon- 
sistency that  currently  exists   in  the  area  of  voice  quality  can  be 
traced  to  the  continued  use  of  terms  based  primarily  on  subjective 
impression  rather  than  on  the  results  of  controlled  research.      It  is 
also  evident  that  few  studies  have  attempted  to  define,  measure  and 
relate  at  least  some  of  the  physical  aspects  of  voice  quality  to  the 
perceptual    impression.     Apparently  the  absence  of  such  studies  in 
vocal  fry  and  harshness  has  led  to  the  confusion  concerning  the  use 
of  these  terms. 
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The  recent   interest   in  the  phenomenon  of  vocal   fry  has  led 
to  some  speculation  as  to  its  cause,  function  and  characteristics, 
whereas  the  less   identifiable  term  harshness,  has  been  used  to 
describe  a  variety  of  vocal  qualities  resulting  from  a  variety  of 
conditions  (1)   (2)   (3)    {k)    (6)   (7)    (9)   (15)    (23)    (24)    (25)   (30  (37) 
(43)    (46)    (59).     From  this  multiplicity  of  proposed  causes  of  harsh- 
ness,  it   is  quite  apparent  why  subjective  terms  rather  than  opera- 
tional definitions  have  been  used  to  describe  this  quality.  It 
would  seem  therefore  that  If  accurate  judgments  could  be  made  in 
the  auditory  differentiation  of  vocal  fry  and  harshness,  multiple 
instrumentation  then  could  be  employed  to  define  more  precisely  their 
essential  parameters. 

Purpose 

The  purpose  of  the  present  investigation  was  two-fold.  The 
first  purpose  was  to  build  operational  definitions  of  vocal   fry  and 
harshness.     The  second  was  to  determine  whether  the  resulting  defi- 
hitiOnS  yjere  actually  based  on  discr  fminable  operations,  both  of  a 
judgmental  and  acoustical  nature. 

Within  the  scope  of  these  broad  questions,  several  specific 

questions  were  asked. 

3.     Can  trained  and  untrained  listeners  differentiate 
between  vocal   fry  and  harshness? 

2.  Are  there  fundamental   frequency  differences  between 
vOcal  fry  and  harshness? 

3.  Are  there  differences  between  vocal  fry  and  harsnness 
regarding  the  extent  and  range  of  frequency  perturbations? 

4.  Are  there  differences  between  vocal  fry  and  harshness 
regarding  a  measure  of  aperiodicity  in  the  vocal  signal? 


The  foUowing  chapter  will  describe  the  procedures  by  which  these 
questions  were  investigated. 


CHAPTER  II 


PROCEDURE 

In  order  to  obtain  auditory  judgments  of  vocal  fry  and  harsh- 
ness, and  to  investigate  the  acoustic  parameters  associated  with  these 
phenomena,  the  following  procedures  were  carrledout. 

Subjects 

Twenty  male  spealters  were  selected  as  subjects.    Ten  Individuals 
had  normal  voices  and  also  were  able  to  produce  easily  a  constant  rate 
of  distinct  vocal  fry,  as  determined  by  two  experienced  judges.  The 
voices  of  the  second  ten  subjects  had  been  diagnosed  as  clinically 
harsh.    All  subjects  were  over  eighteen  years  of  age,   in  good  general 
physical  condition  and  of  at  least  average  intelligence. 

Subjects  for  the  first  (normal)  group  were  selected  from  the 
faculty  and  graduate  students  associated  with  the  Communication 
Sciences  Laixjratory  at  the  University  of  Florida  and  from  a  population 
of  approximately  forty  undergraduate  students.    Obtaining  normal  and 
vocal  fry  productions  from  the  same  Individuals  was  judged  desirable 
in  order  to  assure  that  the  vocal  fry  samples  were  produced  by  individ- 
uals with  normal   rather  than  pathological  voices. 

The  clinical   (harsh)  group  was  chosen  from  a  master  group  of  six- 
teen Individuals  judged  by  the  investigator  to  exhibit  clearly  harsh  or 
rough  sounding  voices.     Recordings  were  made  of  their  voices,  ran- 
domized, and  then  played  to  a  panel  of  four  faculty  members  who  have 
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had  extensive  experience  with  voice  research  and/or  voice  disorders. 
These  listeners  judged  whether  or  not  each  voice  constituted  a  good 
sanpie  of  harshness,  their  judgments  being  based  on  the  definition  of 
harshness  as  supplied  by  Curtis  (17).     For  the  subjects  selected, 
it  was  agreed  that  harshness,  rather  than  breathlness,  hoarseness, 
etc.,  was  the  primary  deviation  from  normal  voice  quality.  Specifi- 
cally, the  panel   rated  each  recording  on  a  3-point  scale  with  I 
designating  either  a  normal  or  at  least  a  non-harsh  voice,  2  repre- 
senting a  fair  to  good  example  of  harshness,  and  3  a  very  good  example 
of  harshness.    The  ten  recordings  receiving  the  highest  ratings  were 
chosen  for  investigation;  these  ten  all   received  very  high  total  scores. 
Moreover,  all  judges  had  given  the  same  recordings  the  ten  highest 
ratings  although  not  necessarily  in  the  same  order. 

It  is  of  interest  to  note  the  difficulty  encountered  by  the 
investigator  in  obtaining  a  harsh  population  for  study.  Outpatients 
from  the  ENT  and  Speech  Clinics  at  the  University  of  Florida  Health 
Center  were  examined  in  order  to  identify  and  record  subjects  with 
harsh  voices.    This  effort  resulted  in  identification  of  only  a  small 
number  of  subjects.    At  this  point,  a  number  of  calls  were  made  to 
various  clinics  and  universities  throughout  the  United  States.  Approx- 
imately forty  contacts  were  made  in  thirteen  states,  with  the  most 
frequent  response  being  that  no  patients  with  harsh  voices  were  avail- 
able.    Finally,  the  promise  of  suitable  subjects  warranted  travel  to 
Chicago  and  New  York  where  the  additional  subjects  were  obtained  only 
after  much  further  screening  and  selection.     The  additional  evaluation 
was  necessary  as  many  of  the  voices  that  were  specified  as  harsh  could 
not  meet  the  criteria  of  rough,  raspy,  etc.  as  proposed  by  Curtis,  and 
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therefore  were  not  suitable. 

Since  many  of  the  hospitals  and  clinics  at  which  subjects  were 
recorded  considered  case  histories  to  be  confidential   information,  data 
on  age,  diagnosis,  etiology,  etc.  were  not  available  for  many  subjects. 
However,  a  statement  of  etiology  was  known  for  several  subjects  and 
included  carcinoma  of  the  larynx  and  recurring  vocal  polyps.    There  was 
also  a  voice  that  subjectively  sounded  as  though  simultaneous  vibration 
of  the  vocal  and  ventricular  folds  was  occurring.    Complete  data  of 
this  type  were  not  obtained  since  the  purpose  of  this  Investigation 
was  not  to  correlate  etiology  and  vocal  characteristics. 

Vowel  and  Speech  Samples 

The  vowel  and  speech  samples  used  in  this  research  were  read- 
ings of  the  Rainbow  passage  (17)  and  four  to  six  second  sustained  pho- 
nations  of  the  vowel  lOj .    The  choice  of  the  vowel  /O./  was  based  on 
the  results  obtained  in  a  study  by  Rees  (M*)  who  found  that  the  low 
vowels  were  generally  more  harsh  than  the  high  vowels.    Since  the 
present  study  was  concerned  with  harshness,   it  seemed  appropriate  to 
choose  a  vowel  that  would  provide  the  best  sample  of  this  vocal  con- 
d  i  t  ion. 

Subjects  possessing  normal  voices  made  two  recordings  of  the 
Rainbow  passage  and  the  sustained  vowel.    The  first  recording  was  per- 
formed with  normal  phonation  and  the  second  was  in  vocal  fry.  Although 
there  is  no  apparent  correlation  between  an  individual's  normal  and 
vocal  fry  fundamental  frequencies,   it  must  be  emphasized  that  the 
normal  and  vocal  fry  data  were  produced  by  the  same  individuals  and 
hence  the  normal -vocal  fry  comparisons  may  not  be  truly  independent. 
The  subjects  with  the  harsh  voices  made  one  recording  each  of  the 
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Rainbow  passage  and  the  sustained  vowel.     In  order  for  any  speech 
sanple  to  be  acceptable,  the  voice  quality  observed  during  the  recording 
had  to  be  consistently  harsh. 

The  Rainbow  passage  and  sustained  vowel  recordings  were  used  in 
the  judgmental  procedure,  the  Rainbow  passage  In  the  fundamental  fre- 
quency analysis  and  in  the  aperiodicity  procedure  and  the  sustained 
vowel  was  used  in  the  perturbation  procedure. 

Recording  Procedure 

In  order  to  obtain  satisfactory  recordings,  practice  trials 
were  given  until  each  subject  was  able  to  read  the  passage  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  investigator.    The  criteria  was  consistency  between 
the  voice  observed  during  the  recording  and  the  subject's  habitual 
quality.    Ordinarily,  three  to  four  practice  trials  were  sufficient 
but  additional  trials  were  permitted  if  necessary.     Subjects  were  in- 
structed to  read  the  passage  as  though  addressing  a  group  of  five 
peop I e . 

All  recording  was  carried  out  using  an  Ampex  601  Hodel  67^ 
dual -tracit  tape  recorder  coupled  to  an  Altec  I5OA  condenser  microphone 
with  a  P5I8A  power  supply.    Each  speal<er  positioned  himself  approxi- 
mately ten  inches  from,  and  at  a  ninety  degree  angle  to,  the  tip  of 
the  microphone  and  maintained  this  position  during  the  recording 
period.    This  was  done  to  eliminate  possible  distortion  resulting 
f rom  overdr i ven  speech  sounds. 

After  the  initial  vowel  recording  on  one  channel  of  the 
recorder,  a  2000  cps  square  wave  (Hewlett-Packard  Hodel  211AR)  was 
recorded  on  the  second  channel  to  provide  the  reference  signal  (time 
line)  used  in  the  perturbation  procedure.. 
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Judgmental  Procedure 

Purpose.     The  purpose  of  this  procedure  was  to  deteririne 
whether  listeners  could  differentiate  between  vocal  fry  and  harshness. 
The  listeners  were  given  no  information  concerning  the  nature  of  the 
material  except  that  they  were  to  make  voice  quality  judgments  of 
vowel  sounds  and  speech  segments.    No  voice  quality  terminology  was 
used  by  the  investigator  at  any  time. 

Equipment.     The  tapes  were  played  on  an  Ampex  601  Model  6?^ 
two  channel  tape  recorder  and  amplified  by  a  Heath  Model  AA-161  1^* 
watt  atrplifier.    The  output  of  the  amplifier  was  coupled  to  an  AR-1 
speaker  system  which  was  placed  with  the  listeners  in  an  lAC  Model 
i>13-A  sound  treated  room. 

Vowel  and  Speech  Samples.    The  vowel  and  speech  material  con- 
sisted of  two  tapes  of  tvvienty  randomized  items.    The  first  tape  was 
composed  of  twenty  sanples  of  the  vowel  /a/,  ten  spoken  by  the  nor- 
mal group  in  vocal  fry  and  ten  by  the  harsh  group.    For  this  tape,  1 
to  1.5  second  sanples  were  edited  from  the  sustained  vowel  phonation 
recorded  fay  subjects  in  the  vocal  fry  and  harsh  groups.    The  second 
tape  was  corposed  of  twenty  speech  segnents  from  the  Rainbow  passage, 
ten  spoken  by  the  normal  group  In  vocal  fry  and  ten  by  the  harsh 
group.    Three  to  five  second  phrases,  being  representative  of  their 
usual  degree  of  harshness,  were  edited  from  the  Rainbow  passage  of 
each  harsh  subject,  matching  phrases  being  edited  from  each  vocal  fry 
passage.     The  resulting  samples  of  vocal   fry  and  harshness  were  ran- 
domized for  presentation. 
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L  isteners.    Three  groups  of  listeners  were  used  for  the 
judgmental  p>ortion  of  the  investigation. 

Group  One  consisted  of  ten  listeners  who  had  a  great  deal  of 
experience  in  making  auditory  judgments,  primarily  of  a  psychophysical 
nature.    Hereafter  they  will  be  referred  to  as  the  "Experienced" 
group. 

Group  Two  consisted  of  ten  individuals  worl^ing  for  a  degree  in 
speech  pathology  and  who  had  completed  at  least  one  course  dealing  with 
voice  disorders.    They  will  be  referred  to  as  the  "Speech  Pathology" 
group. 

Group  Three  consisted  of  ten  Individuals  with  no  experience  or 
formal  training  In  speech  or  voice  disorders.    They  were,  however,  all 
undergraduates  currently  enrolled  at  the  University  of  Florida  and  will 
be  referred  to  as  the  "Untrained"  group. 

All  listeners  exhibited  essentially  normal  hearing  meeting 
the  criterion  of  less  than  a  5  db  hearing  loss  blnaurally  at  125,  250, 
500,  1000,  2000  and  kOOO  cps. 

Procedure.    Each  set  of  ten  I isteners  entered  the  !AC  room 
and  performed  the  judging  tasks  as  a  group.    They  were  asked  not  to 
consult  with  each  other  at  any  time  before  or  during  the  test  procedure. 
Two  specially  prepared  answer  sheets  (see  Appendix  A),  one  for  each 
task,  were  given  to  each  listener. 

Briefly,  the  listeners  were  instructed  to  listen  to  the 
twenty  voice  samples  and  divide  them  into  two  groups  of  ten  each. 
The  basis  of  this  division  was  to  be  the  quality  of  the  voice;  they 
were  to  place  ten  voices  of  similar  "quality"  In  one  group  and  ten 
voices  of  the  other  "quality"  In  the  other  group.    The  first  tape 
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(vowels)  was  played  once  to  f  an.i  1  iar  ize  the  listeners  with  the 
nature  of  the  rnateria!   and  to  allow  them  tiiTie  to  establish  some  basis 
for  tneir  judgn«nt5.     The  tape  was  played  the  second  time  and  the  lis- 
teners recorded  their  judgments  on  the  ansvxjr  sheets.     The  tape  was 
then  played  a  third  time  permitting  the  listeners  to  confirm  their 
responses.     The  sanw  procedure  was  followed  with  the  tape  containing 
the  speech  sanples      The  obtained  data  were  then  analyzed  by  ch i - 
square   in  order   to  evaluate  how  consistently  the  two  types  of  voices 
were  differentiated      The  expected  frequency  was  derived  from  that 
which  would  be  anticipated   if  all   listeners  were  able  to  d  i  scr  iirinate 
voca!   fry  and  harshness. 

Fundamental  Frequency  Procedure 

Purpose.  Tne  purpose  of  this  procedure  was  to  test  tne  hypoth 
esis  that  no  differences  exist  between  the  fundamental  frequency  level 
of  vocal   fry  and  those  of  harsnness 

Equ  ipment ,     The  Fundamental  Frequency  Indicator   (FFI)  and  the 
phonel 1 egraph  were  used  to  obtain  fundamental   frequency  measures. 
FFI   is  an  automatic  device  designed  primarily  to  extract  the  funda- 
mental period  from  conplex  waves.     Briefly,    it  consists  of  one-half 
octave  low  pass  filters  and  high  speed  switching  circuits  The 
fundamental   frequency  information  extracted   is  then  stored  on  magnetic 
tape  as  a  continuously  varying  sine  wave      The  speed  of  the  tape  is 
then  reduced  by  a  factor  of  four  and  the  output  fed  Into  an  elec- 
tronic counter  which  measures  .the  period  of  the  first  cycle  occurring 
every  33  ni 1 i i seconds .    A  teletype  prints  these  data  on  paper  tape, 
from  which  IBM  cards  are  punched  and  tne  data  they  contain  analyzed 
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by  the  University  of  Florida's  IBM  709  computing  system.    The  program 
includes  the  conversion  of  each  period  score  to  a  frequency  score  and 
the  computation  of  the  geonetric  mean  frequency  level  and  standard 
deviation  In  semitones. 

The  Hoi  1 ien-«alcik  (28)  modification  of  the  phonel legraph 
was  also  used  for  this  procedure.     This  device  provides  a  visual 
trace  on  photo-sensitive  paper  from  which  measures  of  fundamental 
period  can  be  obtained  and  converted  to  frequency. 

Hater  ial .    The  Rainbow  passages  produced  by  the  subjects  with 
normal  voices  were  analyzed  by  FFI.    The  passages  spoken  in  vocal  fry 
by  the  normal  subjects  and  those  produced  by  the  harsh  subjects  were 
analyzed  by  the  phonel legraph ic  procedure. 

Since  two  analysis  procedures  were  used  their  reliability 
and  validity  had  to  be  assessed.     Such  evaluation  had  been  carried 
out  previously  on  normals  and  was  satisfactory.     In  order  to  determine 
the  accuracy  with  which  FFI  could  track  fundamental  frequency  in  vocal 
fry  and  harshness,  such  data  were  obtained  also  for  these  subjects. 
The  Rainbow  passages  of  the  vocal  fry  and  harsh  subjects  were  analyzed 
both  by  the  phonel legraph  and  FFI  procedures.     Correlations  were  then 
calculated  between  the  results  obtained  by  the  two  procedures.  It 
was  found  that  the  vocal  fry  data  from  FFI  were  not  usable  due  to 
the  fact  that  the  lower  cut  off  limit  of  50  cps  was  exceeded  by  the 
vocal  fry  signal.    However,  when  the  harsh  samples  were  analyzed  by 
both  procedures  (FFt  and  the  phonel 1 egraph) ,  a  correlation  of  .99  was 
observed.     Since  the  primary  purpose  of  this  investigation  was  to 
study  vocal  fry  and  harshness,  the  phonel legraph ic  procedure,  comnon 
to  both  vocal  fry  and  harshness  was  used. 
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Procedure  and  Heasureinent.    The  norma)  samples  of  the  Rain- 
bow passage  were  processed  by  FFI  and  the  709  computer  system  Thus, 
values  were  obtained  for  the  normal  fundamental  frequency  and  standard 
deviation,  however,   the  program  did  not   include  the  computation  of  the 
total  or  90%  ranges. 

The  oral   reading  passages  of  the  vocal   fry  and  harsh  subjects 
were  re-recorded  onto  discs  using  a  Presto  6N  disc  recorder  and 
phone  1 legrams  made  using  the  phonel legraph  described  above.  The 
phone i 1 egrams  were  divided  into  twenty  intervals  of  equal   length  and 
measurements  made  of  the  average  period  within  each  Interval.  These 
period  values  were  arranged  into  a  frequency  distribution  from  whicn 
measures  of  the  mean  fundamental  period  were  made  and  converted  to 
frequency.    Measures  were  also  made  of  the  standard  deviation  and 
total  and  90%  ranges.     The  data  from  both  procedures  were  then  com- 
bined and  an  analysis  of  variance  was  computed  to  analyze  differences 
among  normal,  vocal   fry  and  harshness  with  respect  to  the  measures  of 
fundamental  frequency. 

Perturbation  Procedure 

Purpose .     The  purpose  of  this  procedure  was  to  test  the 
hypothesis  that  there  are  no  differences  between  vocal  fry  and  harsh- 
ness  in  the  mean  and  range  of  fundamental  frequency  perturbations. 

Equ  ipment .     The  tape  recorded  vowels  were  replayed  on  an 
Ampex  601  Model  djk  two  channel  tape  recorder  and  fed  into  a 
Tectronix  Type  502  dual -beam  osci I loscope.    The  osc i I loscop ic  view 
system  of  a  Fastax  high-speed  motion  picture  camera  was  used  to  allow 
the  osc i 1 loscop ic  traces  to  be  photographed. 
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Mater  ial .     The  material  used  was  the  tape  recordings  of  the 
sustained  vowel  produces  by  the  harsh  subjects  and  the  normal  subjects 
phonating  in  vocal  fry 

Procedure .     The  sustained  vowel  /CL/  was  recorded  on  one 
channel  of  a  two  channel  recorder  after  which  a  2000  cps  square  wave 
was  recorded  on  the  other  channel.     These  signals  were  fed  simulta- 
neously  into  separate  channels  of  a  dual -beam  osci  1  loscof>e.     The  time 
base  amplifier  was  disconnected  from  the  circuit  so  that  only  the 
vertical  deflection  amplifier  had  an  effect  on  the  inputs  to  either 
channel.    Following  this,  the  right  angle  oscilloscope  lens  attachment 
from  a  Fastax  camera  was  focused  on  the  face  of  the  scof>e.    With  the 
main  lens  capped  to  eliminate  framing,  photographs  were  made  with  the 
oscil loscopic  lens  opening  at  f/2  and  a  film-to-scope  distance  of 
twenty-eight   inches.     The  tape  was  started  and  after  allowing  two  to 
three  seconds  for  the  recorder  to  stabilize,  the  camera  was  fired  at 
a  speed  of  1000  frames  per  second,  exposing  a  100  foot  roll  of  Tri-X 
black  and  white  film  in  approximately  four  seconds. 

In  order  to  make  measurements,  a  film  viewing  box  was  con- 
structed so  that  approx irately  sixteen  inches  of  film  (fifty -four 
frames)  could  be  viewed  at  one  time.    When  this  length  of  film  was 
illuminated,  four  to  seven  consecutive  cycles  were  visible  —  de- 
pending on  the  frequency  of  the  signal.    To  enhance  accuracy  of 
measurements   it  was  necessary  to  indicate  the  termination  of  one 
cycle  and  the  beginning  of  the  succeeding  one.     Due  to  the  speed  of 
the  film,  the  individual  cycles  of  some  of  the  films  were  lengthened 
to  the  extent  that lead ing  edges,"  as  described  by  Lieberman  (33) 
(3^),  of  amplitude  p>eaks  were  not  clearly  discernible  and  yet  the 
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repetitious  character  of  the  signal  was  maintained.    To  reduce  error 
in  the  definition  of  cycle  boundaries,  a  line  was  scribed  on  the 
emulsion  side  of  the  film  parallel   to  the  edge  and  intersecting  the 
ascending  and  descending  slopes  of  the  largest  peak  in  the  wave.  The 
distance  from  slope  to  slope  was  measured  along  this  line  and  divided 
in  half.     From  this  point,  a  perpendicular  was  drav*i  to  intersect  the 
2000  cps  reference  signal.    Fifty  consecutive  cycles  or  a  one  second 
length  of  phonation  were  so  marked  and  measurements  made  of  the 
number  of  2000  cps  cycles  occurring  for  each  cycle  of  the  speech 
signal.     In  other  of  the  films,  distinctive  features  were  discernable 
and  used  as  points  from  which  to  draw  the  perpendiculars.     The  period 
of  the  time-line  was  checked  occasionally  and  found  to  be  a  con- 
sistent length  of  l2/64ths  of  an  inch.     Thus  when  the  perpendicular 
line  did  not  intersect  the  spiked,  leading  edge  of  the  time  line, 
the  number  of  64ths  of  an  inch  was  converted  to  hundredths  of  an 
inch  and  added  to  the  number  of  complete  time  line  cycles  contained 
within  the  length  of  the  vocal  cycle.    The  frequency  and  range  in 
cps  were  then  computed  for  each  of  the  fifty  consecutive  speech 
cycles.    Finally,  to  obtain  a  measure  of  the  mean  extent  of  cycle 
to  cycle  variation,  the  differences  between  adjacent  cycles  were 
averaged  for  each  subject  and  comparisons  made  between  groups. 
Analyses  of  variance  were  computed  among  the  mean  perturbations  and 
among  the  range  or  envelope  of  perturbations. 

Aperiodlcity  Procedure 

Purpose.    The  purpose  of  this  procedure  was  to  test  the 
hypothesis  that  no  difference  exists  between  vocal  fry  and  harshness 
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regarding  the  percent  of  aper iod ic i ty  or  unmeasureabl e  phonation  in 
the  vocal  signal  during  speech. 

Mater  i  al .     The  phonellegrams  of  the  vocal   fry  and  harsh  Rain- 
bow passages  provided  visual  tracings  from  which  the  amounts  of 
measurable  and  unmeasureabl e  phonation  could  be  determined.     In  addi- 
tion, phonellegrams  were  made  and  measured  for  the  passages  recorded 
in  normal  voice  quality. 

Procedure .     The  total  phonation  time  of  each  sample  was 
measured  omitting  all  silent  portions.    Following  this,  the  aperiodic 
or  unmeasurable  jxjrtion  of  this  total  was  then  determined  and  the 
following  ratio  formed:     aper iod i c i ty/total  phonation.     In  this  way, 
it  was  possible  to  determine  the  percent  of  total   time  in  which 
measurable  phonation  was  not  present.    A  test  for  the  difference  be- 
tween two  uncor related  percentages  was  computed. 


CHAPTER  I  I  I 


RESULTS 

This  chapter  presents  the  results  obtained  by  the  judgmental 
and  acoustical  procedures  described  in  Chapter  11.  Raw  data  and  the 
results  of  statistical  analyses  are  included. 

J  udqmeft  ta 1  Res  u 1 1  s 

As  previously  described,  the  listeners  were  asked  to  listen 
to  two  tapes,  one  conposed  of  twenty  vowel  seginents  and  the  other 
composed  of  twenty  speech  segments.     As  stated,  the  listeners  were 
given  no  infon.Tat  ion  other  than  directions  that  for  each  tape  their 
task  was  to  divide  the  twenty  items   into  two  groups  of  ten  using 
quality  alone  as  the  basis  for  their  division.     Thus  each  completed 
answer  sheet  was  scored  with  10  "A"  responses  and  10  "B"  responses, 
presumably  with  all   the  "A"  items  being  similar   in  quality  and  all 
the  "B"   items  being  similar  in  quality.     If  a  listener  correctly 
placed  all   the  vocal  fry  samples  and  all   the  harsh  samples   in  their 
respective  groups,   the  score  for  that  listener  would  be  10/10.  If, 
however,  an  "A"  item  was  included  in  the  "B"  group,  this  forced  a 
"B"  item  to  be  included   in  the  "A"  group  making  the  score  9/9- 

Using  this  procedure  for  both  tapes,   the  scores  for  the  three 
groups  of  10  listeners  each   (Experienced.  Speech  Pathology  and  Un- 
trained) were  tallied.     Table  I  presents  the  results  of  the  quality 
discrimination  judgments  by  the  three  groups.     Differences  between 
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TABLE  I, --Scores  and  X  values  for  each  of  the  listener  groups.  The  No. 
Correct  coiumn  indicates  the  number  of  correct  responses  for  the  harsh/ 

vocal  fry  discrimination. 


L  i  steners 

N 

No.  Correct 
(vowe 1 s) 

2 

No.  Correct 
(speech) 

X^* 

Exper  ienced 

10 

95/95 

.5 

100/1 00 

.0 

Speech  Path. 

10 

97/97 

.3 

100/100 

.0 

Untra  i  ned 

iO 

93/93 

.2 

100/100 

.0 

*X^        =    21.67.  df  =  9 
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the  observed  responses  by  the  1 isteners  and  those  expected  for  the 
vowel  tape  were  of  small  magnitude,  chi-square  values  being  .5.  -3, 
and  .2  for  the  Experienced,  Speech  Pathology  and  Untrained  listeners 
respectively.    No  errors  were  observed  for  the  speech  tape  resulting 
in  all  chi-square  values  of  zero.     For  significance  at  the  .01  level, 
a  value  of  21.67  was  required.    Thus  it  would  appear  that  listeners, 
regardless  of  their  degree  of  sophistication  or  training,  can  dis- 
criminate between  vocal  fry  and  harshness  using  differences  in 
quality  as  the  basis  for  this  discrimination.     it  was  interesting  to 
note  a  very  slight  trend  in  the  number  of  errors  made  on  the  vowel 
tape.    The  Untrained  listeners  made  the  fewest  errors,  followed  by 
the  Speech  Pathologists  and  finally  the  Experienced  listeners  who 
made  the  most  errors.     Due  however,  to  the  high  degree  of  accuracy 
shown  by  all  groups,  the  shallow  slope  of  the  trend  was  not  felt  to 
be  of  import.     That  no  errors  were  observed  for  the  speech  segments 
strongly  indicates  that  vocal  fry  and  harshness  can  be  discriminated 
in  running  speech.    This  finding  would  seem  to  be  of  substantial 
significance  in  the  diagnosis  of  voice  disorders. 

Fundamental  Frequency  Results 

Table  II  presents  the  results  of  the  fundamental  frequency 
measures  of  central  tendency  and  variability  for  each  individual  sub- 
ject and  for  each  group.     The  data  on  the  normal  subjects  were  ob- 
tained from  the  Fundamental  Frequency  Indicator  (FFI)  while  the 
data  for  the  vocal  fry  and  harsh  subjects  were  obtained  by  the 
phonel legraphic  technique. 

The  mean  fundamental  frequency  observed  for  vocal  fry  subjects 
was  36.4  cps  with  a  range  of  30.7  to  43.7  cps.    These  figures  were 
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TABLE  1 1 . --Measures  of  central  tendency  and  var  iabiHty  for  normal,  vocal 
fry  and  harsh  subjects.    T^-.e  r,orna\  subjects  were  analyzed  by  FFI  and  only 
tf^e  mean  and  starda-'d  d'*vlariof  were  obtained.     Thj  phonellegraph  was  used 
to  analyze  the  vocal  fry  and  harsh  subjects  and  all  measures  were  obtained. 


Quality    Mean  Fundamental     Standard  Deviation  Tot«l  Range    90%  Range  in 
Frequency  in  cps  in  semitones        in  semitones  semitones 


A.     Normal  Phonation 


1  . 

N-l 

100  .  3 

2  7 

2. 

N-2 

122.^ 

3.  1 

3. 

N-3 

103.4 

2  7 

N-4 

122.0 

4.0 

5 . 

N-5 

119  7 

3.8 

N-6 

1 00  7 

3.  1 

7. 

N-7 

i  1  5  .  4 

3.6 

8. 

N-8 

125.  1 

2.8 

9. 

N-9 

102.  3 

3  3 

10. 

N-IO 

94.8 

2.2 

Mean 

110.6 

3.  1 

8 . 

Vocal  Fry 

Phonat  ion 

1  . 

N-l 

43  7 

3.3 

26.2 

2 . 

N-2 

36  1 

3.9 

22.6 

3. 

N-3 

35. 1 

5.0 

26.  1 

J. 

N-A 

30.7 

4.9 

25.7 

5 . 

N-5 

313.9 

3. 1 

23.6 

6. 

N-6 

40.3 

4.7 

26.5 

7. 

N-7 

33  7 

4  3 

8. 

N-8 

3<>.7 

5.3 

29.5 

Q 

y. 

N-9 

34.1 

3.9 

27.6 

10. 

N-IO 

30-5 

5.3 

23.1 

Mean 

36.4 

4.4 

25.6 

c. 

Harsn  Phonat  ion 

) . 

H-i 

103.7 

3.4 

30.1 

2, 

H-2 

105.3 

2-5 

14.8 

3. 

H-3 

153.4 

4.9 

29.8 

h. 

H-4 

107  5 

3.  1 

23.3 

5. 

H-5 

106,4 

4  4 

35.4 

6. 

H-6 

1 06 . 0 

33 

26.8 

7. 

H-7 

113.6 

2.2 

18.6 

8. 

H-8 

125.8 

■if 

31.6 

9. 

H-9 

180  0 

3.4 

24.9 

10. 

H-10 

113.8 

2,8 

21.0 

Mean 

122.  1 

3.3 

25.6 

n.9 

11.3 
15.9 
14.7 
9-7 
14,6 
14.2 
16.  1 
1 1  ,3 
15.0 

13.5 


1 1 .4 

7.9 
17.4 

9.7 
14.4 
10.4 

6.7 
18.3 
12.8 

8.5 

11.8 


to  a  bimodal  distribution,  this  measure  could  not  be  used. 
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conpared  with  a  mean  fundamental  frequency  of  122.1  cps  (range:  103-7 
to  180.0  cps)  for  the  harsh  voices.    The  normal  voices  had  a  mean 
fundamental  frequency  of  110.6  cps.    The  data  would  appear  to  demon- 
strate that  the  mean  fundamental  frequency  of  vocal  fry  is  consistently 
lower  than  that  of  harsh  and  normal  voices  while  the  difference  be- 
tween the  harsh  and  normal  voices  is  small. 

Table  III  presents  the  results  of  an  F  ratio  conputed  to 
determine  the  statistical  significance  among  these  mean  fundamental 
frequencies.    A  value  of  82.39  indicated  a  high  level  of  significance 
among  the  three  means.     The  results  of  the  calculation  of  the  separate 
_t  values  are  contained  in  Table  IV.    Values  of  6.k7  between  vocal  fry 
and  harshness  and  19.32  between  vocal  fry  and  normal  demonstrate  the 
presence  of  highly  significant  differences  in  fundamental  frequency. 
A  value  of  .79  between  normal  and  harsh  quality  Indicates  no  differ- 
ence in  fundamental  frequency.     In  order  to  avoid  Type  I  errors,  it 
was  felt  that  a  level  of  .01  should  be  met  or  exceeded  before  signif- 
icance was  assumed.     In  any  event,  the  fundamental  frequencies  ob- 
served in  vocal  fry  are  significantly  lower  than  those  of  either 
normal  or  harsh  voice  quality,   indicating  a  parameter  along  vrfiich 
vocal  fry  and  harshness  can  be  differentiated.     No  such  difference 
was  found  between  harsh  and  normal  voices,   indicating  that  they  must 
be  differentiated  by  other  means. 

Measures  of  variability  revealed  standard  deviations  of  k.k, 
3.3  and  3.1  semitones  respectively  for  vocal  fry,  harsh  and  normal 
voices.    Total  range  measurements  were  identical  at  25.6  semitones 
for  vocal  fry  and  harshness,  while  90%  ranges  of  13-5  and  11.8  semi- 
tones for  vocal  fry  and  harshness  did  not  show  a  significant  difference. 
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TABLE  1  1  1  . --Su-nrrary  of  analysi 
the  fundamental  frequencies 

s  cf  variance  evaluating  ciifferences  ariong 
of  normal,  vocal  fry  and  harsh  subjects. 

Source  df 

ms  F 

F 

.01 

Betvyeen  Groups  2 
Witnin  Groups  27 

2\M2-^3  82.39 
262.69 

5  .^9 

Total  29 

F  ratio".  rns.„./ms 

bet      w 1 tn  1  n 

TABLE  IV. --Values  of  t_  for  tha  evaluation  of  mean  fundamental 
for  normal,  vocal  fry  and  harsh  subjects. 

frequency 

Comparison                   Xj  - 

df  t 

Vol 

Harsh/Vocal  Fry              82.  1 
Harsh/Normal  7.9 
Normal /Vocal  Fry  86.2 

18  6.47 
18  .60 
18  V9.32 

2.88 
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No  range  measurements  were  obtained  for  the  normal  voices  as  they  were 
analyzed  by  FFI  which  did  not  have  those  measures   included  in  the 
program.     It  was  not  felt  that  this  was  a  significant  omission.  This 
may  be  emphasized  by  noting  the  striking  similarities  in  the  range 
data  of  vocal  fry  and  harshness  In  spite  of  differences  in  fundamental 
frequency . 

In  summary,   it  was  found  that  vocal  fry  has  a  significantly 
lower  fundamental  frequency  than  either  normal  or  harsh  voices.  The 
range  data  of  vocal  fry  and  harshness  are  quite  similar. 

Perturbation  Results 

The  results  of  the  perturbation  procedure  are  contalr>ed  In 
Table  V.    Mean  fundamental  frequencies  for  the  sustained  / <XJ  pho- 
nations  are  112.6,  30.1  and  102.0  cps  for  normal,  vocal  fry  and 
harsh  subjects  respectively.    Of  interest  Is  the  rather  close  agree- 
ment between  speaking  fundamental  frequency  level  and  the  same  measure 
for  the  sustained  vowel  produced  by  the  normal  and  vocal  fry  subjects. 
On  the  other  hand,  a  drop  of  more  than  20  cps  was  noted  between 
speaking  and  sustained  phonation  for  the  harsh  subjects.     The  reason 
for  this  is  not  apparent. 

The  mean  perturbation  for  the  normal  phonation  was  .60  cps 
within  a  mean  range  of  3.8  cps.    Mean  perturbation  for  the  vocal  fry 
subjects  was  2.30  cps  within  a  range  of  12.9  cps  while  a  1.58  cps 
mean  perturbation  and  a  7.7  cps  range  was  observed  for  the  harsh  sub- 
jects.    These  data  show  vocal   fry  to  have  greater  mean  perturbations 
and  range  of  perturbations  than  harsh  phonation.     In  like  manner, 
harshness  exceeds  normal  voice  In  both  these  measures. 

Table  VI  presents  the  results  of  an  analysis  of  variance 


TABLE  v.— Mean  fundamental  frequency,  perturbation  factor  around  the 
mean  fundamental,  limits  and  range  of  perturbations  for  a  sustained 
l(X.l  phonation.    Values  are  expressed  in  cps. 


dual 

1  ity 

Hean  Fundamental 
Frequency  Of  a 
Sustained  Vowel 

Mean  Perturbation 

Limits 

Range 

A. 

Normal 

1  Phonation 

1 , 

U_l 
N~l 

.  oo 

1 3o.  9 

1  i.  1  Q 
IHI  .  O 

2. 

N-2 

112.0 

.66 

\\n  O. 
1  1 U  .  O 

IIH.  3 

3.5 

3. 

N-3 

113.8 

.73 

110.5 

lie  C 

5.1 

u,. 

N-4 

118.6 

.54 

1  lb.  1 

120. o 

4.5 

5. 

N-5 

.65 

yi  .o 

yo.o 

6.8 

6. 

N-6 

102.8 

.45 

101.3 

1  nit  C 

IOh.o 

3.3 

7. 

N-7 

l't2.2 

.63 

1*h).4 

1h2.  9 

2.5 

8. 

N-8 

112.9 

.67 

111.7 

114.3 

2.6 

9. 

N-9 

99.0 

.43 

97.0 

- 

100.0 

3.0 

10. 

N-10 

89.9 

.39 

88.4 

92.0 

3.6 

Mean  112.6 

.60 

3.8 

B. 

Vocal 

Fry  Phonation 

1 

M.I 

Rn 

44.5 

52.5 

8  0 

2. 

N-2 

26.2 

1.38 

20.5 

— 

29.9 

9.4 

3. 

N-3 

24.6 

2.59 

17.6 

— 

31 .2 

13.6 

k. 

N-4 

)9.0 

1.93 

13.2 

27.3 

14.1 

5. 

N-5 

41.7 

2.33 

35.0 

4«,2 

13.2 

6. 

N-6 

23.8 

2.33 

14.0 

29.3 

15.3 

7. 

N-7 

39.5 

1 .29 

35.3 

43.7 

8.4 

8. 

N-8 

27.9 

2.74 

22.2 

35.0 

12.8 

9. 

N-9 

27.5 

3.04 

21.7 

- 

34.2 

12.5 

10. 

N-10 

23.1 

4.58 

12.8 

34.2 

21.4 

Mean  30.1 

2.30 

12.9 

C. 

Harsh 

Phonat Ion 

1. 

H-1 

107.7 

4.04 

103.1 

113.0 

9.9 

2. 

H-2 

122.0 

.54 

120.3 

123.5 

3.2 

3. 

H-3 

133.7 

4.56 

127.2 

140.1 

12.9 

h. 

H-4 

104.1 

.67 

102.1 

107.7 

5.6 

5. 

H-5 

64.1 

.57 

60.4 

65.6 

5.2 

6. 

H-6 

104.2 

2.24 

98.0 

108.3 

10.3 

7. 

H-7 

135.7 

1.08 

132.2 

141.6 

9.4 

8. 

H-8 

94.4 

.66 

92.6 

99.5 

6.9 

9. 

H-9 

85.6 

.53 

83.0 

87.6 

4.6 

10. 

H-10 

68.3 

.91 

61.6 

71.0 

9.4 

Mean  120.0 

1.58 

7.7 
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TA3LE  VI  . --Surifiiary  of  analysis  of  variahce  evaluating  differences  among 
the  nean  pertu'-bat  ions  for  normal,  vocal  fry  and  harsh  subjects. 

Sour  CO  df  nrs  F  ^01 

Between  Groups  2  7.28  6.28  5.46 

Within  Groups  27  1.16 

Total  29 

F  ratio:     nrs.    ^/ms  .  ^.  ■ 
bet  Within 

TABLE  VII. — Vaiu3s  of  _t  for  the  evaruation  of  mean  perturbation  factors 
for  norral,  vocal  fry  and  harsh  subjects. 


Cofrparison                      X,   -  X,  df  t  t 

'        ^  .01 

Harsh/Vocal  Fry                  .72  18  2.02  2.88 

Harsn/Norral                        .98  18  1.51 

Nornal/Vocal  Fry               I   70  |8  3.09 
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computed  to  test  for  differences  among  the  mean  perturbation  values  for 
normal,  vocal  fry  and  harshness.    An  obtained  F  of  6.28  warranted  the 
computation  of  individual   t_  scores.     The  major  contributor  to  the 
significance  of  the  £  ratio  was  the  normal-vocal  fry  difference  al- 
though the  vocal  fry-harsh  difference  did  approach  significance  with  a 
t.  value  of  2.08,  as  shown  in  Table  VII. 

Table  VIII  shows  that  an  analysis  of  variance  computed  among 
the  mean  ranges  of  perturbations  resulted  in  significance  at  the  .01 
level  with  a  value  of  21.88  (this  actually  exceeded  the  .001  level  of 
9.02).    Table  IX  shows  that  the  t.  tests  among  these  ranges  were  sig- 
nificant at  the  .01   level  with  the  exception  of  the  harsh/normal  com- 
parison which  reached  significance  at  the  .05  level. 

The  perturbation  procedure  was  carried  out  to  Investigate  the 
possibility  that  differences  exist  In  the  wave-to-wave  variability  of 
normal,  vocal  fry  and  harsh  voice  qualities.     It  has  been  shown  that 
this  Is  the  case  when  all   three  qualities  are  considered,  but  does  not 
Support  the  thesis  that  a  perturbation  factor  can  be  used  to  differen- 
tiate vocal  fry  and  harshness. 

In  summary.   It  Is  noted  that  normal,  vocal  fry  and  harsh  voice 
qualities  can  be  differentiated  when  considering  the  mean  and  range  of 
perturbations.     Nornal  voices  phonating  a  sustained  vowel  have  small 
perturbations  within  a  small  range  while  vocal  fry  has  the  largest 
perturbation  factor  within  the  largest  range.     Mean  perturbation  and 
range  values  for  the  harsh  voices  are  about  midway  between  the  normal 
and  vocal  fry  values. 

In  reporting  these  data,  possible  sources  of  error  necessitate 
mention.    First,  the  drift  of  the  oscillator  supplying  the  2000  cps 
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TABLE  VI 1 1 . --Summary  of  analysis  of  variance  evaluating  differences 
among  the  range  of  perturbations  for  normal,  vocal  fry  and  harsh 

subjects. 


Source 

df 

ms 

F 

^01 

Between  Groups 

2 

202, 

.21 

21.88 

5.49 

Within  Groups 

27 

9. 

Total 

29 

211 , 

F  ratio:    ms.  ^ 
bet 

/■"Within 

TABLE  IX. --Values  of  t^  for  the  evaluation  of  perturbation  range  for 
normal,  vocal  fry  and  harsh  subjects. 


Compar  ison 

Xj  -  Xj 

df 

t 

^ol 

Harsh/Vocal  Fry  5.2  18  3.31  2.88 

Harsh/Normal  3-9  18  2.53 

Normal /Vocal  Fry  9.1  18  5.46 
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square  wave  reference  signal  may  be  great  enough  to  introduce  meas- 
urable variation  into  the  results.    Also,  the  "wow"  in  the  tape  recorder 
could  be  resp>onsible  for  this  similar  type  error  when  the  speech  and 
reference  signals  are  not  recorded  simultaneously.     Finally,  measure- 
ment error  is  always  possible  and  should  be  defined  by  reliability 
checks.    To  evaluate  the  measurement  error  in  this  investigation,  in- 
dependent measures  were  made  of  identical  films  by  the  investigator 
and  an  associate.    A  high  correlation  (Pearson  r  :  .96)   indicated  a 
minimum  of  arror  in  this  procedure. 

Aperiodicity  Results 

Aper iod ic i ty/phonat ion  time  values  are  found  in  Table  X,  The 
values  rep>orted  in  this  Table  were  obtained  by  measuring  the  total 
time  in  which  phonation  was  present   (omitting  periods  of  silence)  and 
dividing  this  figure  into  the  amount  of  aperiodicity  measured  in  the 
total  time  in  which  phonation  was  present.    Aperiodicity  is  here  de- 
fined as  a  lack  of  recognizable  repeating  wave-forms.    Normal  voice 
quality  was  aperiodic  over  2%  of  the  time  and  harsh  voice  quality  was 
aperiodic  over  17%  of  the  time.    No  values  appear  for  vocal  fry  since 
no  unmeasurable  phonation  could  be  found.     Although  wave-to-wave 
measurements  revealed  period  variations  greater  than  those  observed 
for  either  normal  or  harsh  phonation,   the  characteristic  wave-form 
was  always  recognizable.     This  was  not  true  for  normal  and  harsh  voices 
in  which  definite  instances  of  noise  were  observed. 

A  t  test   (as  found   in  Garrett   (24)  p.  235)   for  the  difference 
between  the  obtained  percentages  of  2.5  and  I7.5  was  not  significant 
at  the  .05  level.    This  is  probably  due  to  the  large  degree  of 
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TABLE  X. --Values  obtained  for  an  aper iod ic i ty/phonat Ion  time  ratio. 
Phonellegraph ic  tracings  were  measured  and  tne  amount  of  unmeasurable 
phonation  was  divided  by  the  total  time  phonat (on  was  present. 


Quality  Aper iod ic i ty/Phonat ion  Time 


NoriTial 


1 . 

N-l 

.0239 

2. 

N-2 

.0257 

3 

N-3 

.0153 

k. 

H-U 

.02^ 

5. 

N-5 

.0120 

o . 

N-6 

.02Gk 

7. 

N-7 

.02  70 

E. 

N-3 

.0348 

s. 

N-9 

.0000 

10. 

N-10 

.0156 

Mean  -0250 

Range        .0000  -  .0348 


Harsh 

1.  H-1  .2014 

2.  H-2  .0518 
3     H-3  M32 

4.  H-4  .0896 

5.  H-5  .1590 

6.  H-6  .1869 

7.  H-7  1061 
8  H-8  .2035 
9.    H-9  .1669 

10.    H-IO  .1368 

Mean  . 1 745 


Range       .0513  -  .4432 
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variation  in  the  harsh  group. 

The  resuits  of  mis  procedure  lend  support  to  the   idea  chat 
vocai    fry  and  hai shness  can  be  differentiated  by  the  computation  of 
an  aper iod i c i tv/phonat ion  t.me  ratio.     Assuming  vocal   fry  or  harshness 
to  be  the  only  aiiernatives   in  the   identification  of  a  particula*  voice, 
the  presence  of  unmeasural)  I  e  phonation  would  be  evidence  of  a  harsh 
voice  wr.ereas  the  absence  of  uni!>easur ab  1  e  phonation  would  indicate 
vocal   fry.     Unnieasurab  1  e  phonation  was  found  easily   in  harsh  quality 
and  somevMhat  inore  difficult   to  find  out  present    in  noirial  phonation. 
Of  course,  some  unnieasurab t e  signals  were  expected   in  all    types  of  pho- 
nation due  to  the  presence  of  fricative  or  noisy  consonantal   sounds  in 
speech.     The  consistent  occurrence  of  rnore  unneasurable  phonation  in 
harshness  than  in  norrcial  phonation  or   in  vocal   fry  strongly  suggests 
the  existence  of  other  noisy  eleiients.  possioiy  an  extrenvly  aperiodic 
larynyeal   siynai.     That  no   instances  of  noise  were  found   in  vocal  fry 
phonation  cannot  be  explained  and  certainiy  warrants  further  investi- 
gation.     It  may  be  postulated,  however,   tliat    in  spite  of   large  wave-tc- 
wave  differences   in  period   length,   tiie  pulsc-Hke  character  of  vocal 
fry  made  the  distance  fror;  one  pulse  to  the  next  easily  discernible 
and  pertiaps  obscured  the  aperiodic  trace  of  the  consonantal  sounds. 
In  any  event,   the  aperiodicity  found   in  harshness  tends  to  differen- 
tiate  it  both  from  vocal   fry  and  normal  phonation. 


CHAPTER  IV 


DISCUSSION 


Judgmental  Discussion 

Due  to  the  lack  of  agreement  concerning  the  relationship  be- 
tween the  auditory  impression  of  voice  qualities  and  the  terminology 
used  to  describe  these  qualities,  the  results  of  the  judgn>ental  pro- 
cedure in  this  investigation  were  of  special   interest.    An  important 
finding  was  that  listeners,  regardless  of  their  degree  of  sophistica- 
tion and  training,  were  able  to  discriminate  between  sanples  of  vocal 
fry  and  harshness.     Not  only  were  their  voice  quality  judgments  of 
the  vowel  samples  in  high  agreement,  but  100%  agreement  was  observed 
when  judgments  were  made  of  the  speech  samples.    That  they  were  able 
to  make  these  judgments  to  such  a  high  degree  of  accuracy  indicates 
the  existence  of  factors  unique  to  each  of  the  two  voice  qualities. 
Therefore,   it  would  seem  that  the  identification  of  these  factors 
would  alleviate  at  least  some  of  the  confusion  concerning  vocal  fry 
and  harshness. 

Moore  and  von  Leden  (36).  from  a  rather  thorough  review  of 
the  literature  concerning  vocal  fry  and  harshness,   indicate  that  these 
two  terms  are  often  used   interchangeably,   leaving  the  reader  with  the 
impression  that  they  are  the  same  phenomenon.     An  example  of  this 
tendency  can  be  found  in  a  later  article  by  Timke.  von  Leden  and 
Moore  (55)   in  which  they  describe  vocal  fry  as  a  low  harsh  sound. 
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Moreover,  Van  Riper  and  Irwin  (58)   report  that  vocal  fry  is  a  dis- 
tinct part  of  harshness  and  can  be  easily  recognized.     From  this 
discussion  it   is  not  known  whether  a  voice  is  considered  to  be  harsh 
due  solely  to  the  presence  of  vocal   fry  or  whether  some  other  factor 
such  as  noise  in  the  vocal   spectrum  also  contributes  to  the  impression 
of  harshness. 

Culver  (12)  states  that  "a  noise  commonly  consists  of  a  group 
of  non-periodic  pulses  arising  from  the  Irregular  vibration  of  a  body 
or  group  of  bodies."     It  is  assumed  that  aany  such  signals  would  be 
judged  harsh-li(<e  since  Culver  states  that  they  "usually  produce  an 
unpleasant  auditory  sensation."    Several  current  authors  (33)  {3k) 
(60)  have  found  that  the  aperiodic  signal  does  not  have  to  be  pulse- 
like to  create  the  impression  of  harshness.     It  is  therefore  postu- 
lated that  the  report  of  a  rough  sound  can  occur  under  at  least  two 
conditions.    The  first  is  when  a  sound  is  aperiodic  to  the  point  of 
losing  tonality,  thus  becoming  noise,  and  tne  second  occurs  when 
successive  waves  are  sufficiently  damped  as  to  allow  for  the  percep- 
tion of  the  individual  cycles  or  pulses.     If  clinical  harshness  can 
be  said  to  be  characterized  by  the  first  condition  and  vocal  fry  by 
the  second,   it  would  seem  that  listeners  would  be  able  to  discriminate 
between  the  tv*5  with  a  high  degree  of  agreement.     The  results  of  this 
study  confirm  this  statement. 

Fundamental  Frequency  Discussion 

The  results  of  the  present   investigation  offer  strong  sup- 
portive evidence  for  the  notion  that  vocal   fry  and  harshness  can  be 
differentiated  with  respect  to  the  parameter  of  fundamental 
frequency. 
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In  order  to  adequately  discuss  the  results  obtained  by  this 
procedure,  several  characteristics  of  the  populations  under  study  must 
be  considered.    The  first  is  age.     Because  of  the  confidential  nature 
of  hospital  and  clinic  records,  the  ages  of  the  harsh  voiced  subjects 
only  can  be  estimated.    However,  this  group  could  be  roughly  classed 
as  middle  aged;  they  had  an  approximate  age  range  of  from  18  to  60 
years.    Thus,  It  is  apparent  that  the  normal  subjects  obtained  from 
a  college  population  and  the  harsh  voiced  subjects  were  not  matched 
with  respect  to  age.    Therefore,  due  to  the  possible  effects  of  age 
on  the  fundamental  frequency  of  the  speaking  voice,  comparison  be- 
tween these  two  groups  is  somewhat  tenuous  and  in  order  to  avoid  the 
possible  effects  of  age  differences,  several  studies  of  speaking  fun- 
damental  frequency  (13)    (28)   (39)    (41)  were  considered  for  the  com- 
parisons below.    The  studies  of  Hoi  lien,  Malcik  and  Hoi  lien  (28)  and 
Mysak  (39)  were  thought  most  appropriate  for  two  reasons.  First, 
they  are  among  the  most  recent   investigations  and  therefore  benefited 
from  advances  in  the  techniques  for  measuring  fundamental  frequency. 
Secondly,  the  age  groups  studied  in  these  two  investigations  roughly 
were  comparable  to  those  in  the  present  study.     Hence  the  vocal  fry 
group  can  be  conpared  with  the  results  of  the  Hoi  lien  et  al  study 
while  the  harsh  subjects  can  be  compared  to  the  middle  age  group 
studied  by  Mysak.    There  was,  however,  one  criterion  placed  on  the 
normal  subjects  used  in  this  study  that  was  not  placed  on  the  subjects 
studied  by  others.    This  criterion  was  that  the  subjects  had  to  be 
able  to  produce  consistent,  sustained  vOCal  fry  phonation.     The  rela- 
tionship between  this  ability  and  normal  fundamental  frequency  level 
is  not  known  at  this  time. 


The  group  of  18  year  olds  studied  by  Hoi  l  ien,  et  a1 .  revealed 
a  mean  fundamental  frequency  of  115.9  cps  while  the  normal  subjects 
in  the  present  investigation  had  a  mean  fundamental  of  110.6  cps. 
The  middle  aged  group  studied  by  Mysal<  was  found  to  have  a  fundamental 
of  113.2  cps  as  compared  to  122.1  cps  for  the  harsh  subjects  in  the 
current  study.    From  comparisons  among  these  means,  it  can  be  seen 
that  they  are  all  very  similar.     In  fact,  the  similarities  among  these 
values  are  underscored  when  they  are  contrasted  to  the  mean  vocal  fry 
frequency  of  36.4  cps.    The  very  low  fundamental  frequency  exhibited  in 
vocal  fry  further  emphasized  one  dissimilarity  between  vocal  fry  and 
other  types  of  phonatlon. 

The  fundamental  frequency  levels  exhibited  by  the  harsh  sub- 
jects also  can  be  compared  to  those  reported  by  Bowler  (5)  who  stated 
that  harsh  voices  are  characterized  by  lower  than  average  "pitch" 
levels.    This  was  not  a  finding  In  this  Investigation.    To  the  con- 
trary, the  mean  fundamental  frequency  of  the  harsh  voices  Is  26.7  cps 
higher  than  that  reported  for  Bowler's  subjects.    Even  the  mean  fun- 
damental frequency  level  for  the  Individual  with  the  lowest  voice  was 
over  8  cps  higher  than  the  mean  fundamental  reported  by  Bowler.  A 
possible  explanation  for  this  may  be  that  the  subjects  studied  here 
were  clinically  harsh  subjects  and  not  individuals  whose  voices  "con- 
tained examples  of  harshness."    In  other  words,  the  voices  of  the 
subjects  in  this  study  were  analyzed  for  their  general,  consistent 
harsh  quality,  while  Bowler  studied  "examples  of  harshness"  in  voices 
otherwise  termed  normal.    Moreover,  the  non-harsh  speech  of  Bowler's 
experimental  subjects  revealed  a  median  fundamental  frequency  of  127.1 
cps.     it  would  appear  that.  If  the  harsh  and  non-harsh  portions  of  the 
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speech  studied  by  Bowler  were  averaged,  a  mean  frequency  level  would 
be  found  that  more  closely  resen^les  those  of  the  harsh  voices  in 
this  study, 

Supfjort  for  the  statement  that  frequency  breaks  one  octave 
or  more  in  extent  accompany  judgments  of  harshness  was  not  fouod  tn 
this  study.     In  fact,   it  was  in  only  one  subject  that  frequency 
breaks  were  observed  at  all  and  the  distribution  of  fundamental  fre- 
quencies for  this  particular  subject  was  distinctly  b I  modal .  Thus, 
it  would  seem  that  the  frequency  breaks  exhibited  by  this  individual 
were  related  to  shifts  between  the  two  frequency  modes  that  he  used 
in  spoken  language.     No  other  subject  was  found  to  have  a  bimodal  dis- 
tribution or  frequency  breaks  an  octave  in  extent. 

Bowler  also  associated  harshness  with  falling  inflections  at 
the  end  of  sentences.     Herein  tnay  be  one  of  the  more  comnon  instances 
that  produces  confusion  between  vocal  fry  and  harshness.     It  is  prob- 
able that  the  harshness  Bowler  reports  as  occurring  with  falling  in- 
flections was  actually  vocal  fry  and  not  harshness  at  all.  Moreover, 
that  this  distinction  usually  is  not  made  is  evidenced  in  the  statement 
by  Duffy  (16)   that  "If  this  'rough'  quality  occurs   in  normals  then 
harshness  is  not  a  'quality'  deviation  but  a  'quantity'  deviation  of 
normal  usage."    Thus,   it  should  be  stressed  that  the  two  terms,  vocal 
fry  and  harshness  often  may  be  used  synonymously.     This  is  especially 
true  when  writers  attempt  to  define  harshness  while  unaware  of  the 
existence  of  the  vocal  fry  register.     In  summary,  the  results  of  this 
research  show  that  fundamental  frequency  is  one  parameter  by  which 
vocal   fry  and  harshness  can  be  identified,  as  mean  fundamental 
frequency  of  vocal  fry  is  significantly  lower  than  that  of  harshness. 
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Perturbation  Discussion 

Significant  differences  were  found  to  exist  arrcng  the  mean 
perturbations  in  sustained  vocalizations  of  norma),  vocal  fry  and 
harsh  voices.     The  implications  of  these  differences  are  not  totally 
clear,  although  current  investigations  (34)    (35)  have  Indicated  a 
relationship  between  the  extent  and  number  of  perturbations  and  the 
severity  of  a  voice  pathology.    From  this  it  would  seem  to  follow 
that  changes  in  voice  quality  and  changes  in  perturbation  level  are 
associated  in  some  way.    To  some  extent,  the  results  of  the  present 
study  support  this  notion  as  the  harsh  voices  did  show  a  tendency 
toward  greater  perturbations  than  did  the  normal  voices. 

Although  a  greater  perturbation  factor  was  observed  in  vocal 
fry  than  in  normal  or  harsh  voices,  the  pul5e-lil<e  character  of  vocal 
fry  was  maintained.     It   is  therefore  postulated  that  even  though  this 
perturbation,  or  irregularity  of  adjacent  period  lengths.   Is  associated 
with  vocal  fry.  probably  it  Is  not  an  important  factor  for  the  recog- 
nition and  Identification  of  vocal   fry.     Thus.   It  is  proposed  that 
vocal  fry  may  be  either  a  regular  or  slightly  irregular  train  of 
pulses  and  still  be  judged  as  vocal  fry.     In  the  harsh  voice  however, 
there  Is  no  over-riding  pulse-like  signal  to  which  the  ear  can  re- 
spond.   Accordingly,   it  Is  proposed  that  this  leaves  the  perturbation 
as  one  of  the  predominate  percepts. 

In  sunriary.   the  findings  of  this  procedure  are  that  normal 
voices  have  the  smallest  degree  of  random  variation  around  a  mean  fun- 
dan«ntal  frequency,  harsh  voices  have  a  larger  amount  followed  by  vocal 
fry  which  has  the  greatest  amount  of  random  variation  around  a  mean 
fundamental.     Thus,    it  can  be  concluded  that  measures  of  frequency 


perturbation  may  be  used  to  differentiate  between  vocal   fry  and  normal 
phonal  ion  and  possibly  between  vocal   fry  and  harshness.     However,  no 
such  differentiation  is  possible  between  normal  voice  quality  and 
harshness . 

Aperiodicity  Discussion 

The  results  of  the  aper iod ici ty/phonat ion  procedure  revealed 
that  nornnal  phonat  ion  contains  approximately  2%  unmeasurable  or 
aperiodic  phonat  ion  wtiile  harsh  phonation  is  unmeasurable  or  aperiodic 
17%  of  the  tinie.     No  unmeasurable  phonation  at  all  was  found   in  vocal 
fry.     These  results  strongly  support  the  statement  by  Fairbanks  (17) 
that  the  harsh  voice  is  characterized  by  noise  added  to  the  vocal 
spectrum.     Moreover,  they  support  the  reference  to  a  noisy  vocal  tone 
in  the  Avery,  et  al .    (2)  description  of  a  harsh  voice  as  well  as 
Bowler's   (5)  stater:«nt  that  harsh  voice  quality  if  often  associated 
with  instances  of  aperiodicity.     Thus,   it  would  appear  that 
aperiodicity  is  one  of  the  distinguishing  features  of  harsh  voice 
quality.     In  vocal   fry,  however,  peal<  to  peak  measurements  were  easily 
made  with  no  portions  being  unmeasurable.     This  finding  emphasizes  the 
uniqueness  of  the  vocal   fry  wave-form,   the  closer  examination  of  which 
may  give  some  explanation  as  to  why  no  unmeasurable  phonation  was 
found.     In  normal  and  harsh  phonation,   the  introduction  of  noise  into 
the  spectrum  caused  the  periodic  pattern  of  adjacent  waves  to  become 
less  recognizable.     In  vocal  fry,   it   is  proposed  that  the  nature  of 
the  pulse-like  signal   is  such  that  it  is  not  significantly  influenced 
by  the  introduction  of  noise  in  the  amounts  usually  found   in  speech. 

Based  on  the  results  of  this  investigation,   it   is  concluded 
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that  harsh  voice  quality  has  considerably  nrcre  spectral  noise  present 
than  does  either  normal  or  vocal  fry  phonal  ion. 


CHAPTER  V 


SUMMARY  AND  CONCLUSIONS 

The  purpose  of  this  investigation  was  to  operationally  define, 
and  differentiate  between,   the  voice  qualities  of  vocal  fry  and  harsh- 
ness.   To  carry  out  this  purpose,  a  judgmental  procedure  and  three 
acoustical  procedures  —  analysis  of  fundamental  frequency,  pertur- 
bation and  aperiodicity  —  were  employed.     Two  groups  of  subjects 
were  studied:     Group  A  was  composed  of  ten  males  with  normal  voices 
who  easily  could  produce  a  constant  repetition  rate  of  vocal  fry.  and 
Group  B  was  conposed  of  ten  males  judged  to  have  harsh  voices. 
Material  for  analysis  was  recordings  of  a  standard  oral  reading  pas- 
sage and  the  sustained  vowel  iCX-f .     The  subjects  in  Group  A  recorded 
the  passage  and  the  vowel  both  in  their  normal  voice  and  in  vocal 
fry.     Group  13  recorded  the  same  material    in  a  voice  representative  of 
their  usual  degree  of  harshness. 

Short  segments  were  edited  from  each  spoken  passage  and  ran- 
domized Into  a  tape  of  twenty  items,   ten  by  the  normal  subjects 
speaking  in  vocal  fry  and  ten  by  the  harsh  subjects.    A  tape  con- 
taining the  vowels  was  prepared  in  the  same  manner.     These  tapes  were 
played  to  three  separate  sets  of  ten  individuals  composed  of  exper- 
ienced listeners,  speech  pathologists  and  untrained  listeners.  These 
listeners  divided  the  samples  on  each  tape  into  two  groups  using 
differences  in  quality  as  their  sole  basis  of  judgment. 

i*9 
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A  fundamental  frequency  analysis  was  carried  out  on  the 
reading  passages  for  the  normal,  vocal  fry  and  harsh  readings  of  the 
standard  passage.     The  Fundantental  Frequency  Indicator  and  phonelle- 
graph  were  utilized.     From  the  data  obtained,  measures  of  central 
tendency  and  variability  were  computed. 

Two  procedures  were  completed  to  identify  the  extent  of 
variability  within  the  vocal  signal.     Frequency  perturbations  of  the 
sustained  vowel  were  obtained  by  nieasuring  photographic  tracings  pro- 
vided by  a  high-speed  camera  and  osc i 1 loscop ic  system.     The  percent  of 
aperiodicity  or  unmeasurable  phonation  was  determined  from  the 
phone  1 1  eg rapn i c  tracings. 

The  major  conclusion  provided  by  this  research  is  that  vocal 
fry  and  harshness  are  separate  entities  that  can  be  differentiated  on 
the  basis  of  judgmental  and  acoustical  procedures.     Moreover,   the  fol- 
lowing specific  conclusions  were  reached. 

First,   the  essential   factors  relating  to  vocal  fry  are  a  very 
low  fundanental  frequency  level,   large  perturbations  around  a  mean 
fundamental  frequency  level,  the  absence  of  unmeasurable  phonation 
and  the  damped  wave-form  reported  by  Coleman  (10). 

Finally,  harsh  voices  are  characterized  by  aperiodicity  or 
noise  in  the  spectrum,  a  normal  fundamental  frequency  level  and  larger 
than  normal  perturbations  about  the  mean  fundamental  frequency. 
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Directions  to  Listeners  In  the  Judgmental  Procedure 

You  are  going  to  hear  a  tape  recording  of  voices  from  twenty 
different  speal<^ers.    Your  task  is  to  divide  these  sanples  into  two 
groups;  there  must  be  ten  samples  in  each  group.    The  basis  of  your 
division  will  be  the  quality  of  the  voice  -  not  the  pitch  nor  the 
loudness,  but  the  quality.     Listen  to  the  tape  once  and  decide  which 
voices  will  go  into  group  A  and  which  will  go  into  group  B.    When  the 
tape  is  played  the  second  time,  circle  "A"  each  time  you  hear  a  voice 
quality  you  thinl<  should  go  into  group  A  and  circle  "B"  each  time  you 
hear  a  voice  quality  you  thinl<  should  go  into  group  8.     It  does  not 
matter  which  letter  you  assign  to  which  group  so  long  as  you  are  con- 
sistent in  your  judgments.     In  other  words,  all   the  qualities   in  group 
"A"  should  sound  either  the  same  or  similar  to  each  other  and  all  the 
qualities  in  group  "B"  should  sound  either  the  same  or  similar  to  each 
other.    Are  there  any  questions? 
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